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SOMETHING WORTH TRYING 



Dear Editor: Here is a method for warming the feet and lower limbs, 
and keeping them warm, which is very much better than the hot water bag, 
as well as being absolutely safe. 

Make a bag of flannel (old blankets' can be utilized this way), and if 
double, so much the better. 

Make it about the width of an ordinary pillow case, but long enough 
to come up well under and over the knees; this is most important. 

There are many ways of warming this bag. In a hospital where there 
are drying closets, the matter is easy, and a number of them can be kept 
warm always, and ready for the patient just from the operating room, or 
the two or three or more who are being prepared for the night and " must 
have a hot water bag." 

If there is' no drying closet there is the radiator, upon which the bag 
can be placed and kept there long enough to get heated through and through. 

But sometimes there is no radiator, — well there is almost always a flat 
iron, and the bag can be ironed inside and out, the iron rolled up in it and 
carried to the bedside to be exchanged for the patient's feet when everything 
else has been done for her comfort. 

Perhaps the flat iron is not handy, then a hot water bag, or an ordinary 
bottle well corked (I wonder how many nurses know how to tie a cork in a 
bottle properly) can be used in the same way. 

N. B. Do not forget to remove flat iron, hot water bag, or bottle, before 
introducing the feet. 

As I said before, bring the top of the bag well up under and over the 
knees, tuck in the nightgown, and my word for it, there is comfort in that bag. 

It does not become disarranged as does a blanket, it conserves the bodily 
heat, and very often does not have to be renewed all night long. It does not 
cause the feet to perspire, and it will never, never burn your patient. If the 
flannel next the skin is' objectionable, line your bag with an old pillow case. 

F. E. S. S. 



A telegram from the treasurer of the Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial 
Fund, received after her report had been sent to press, states that $600 had been 
received for the Fund from the Alumnse Association of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, making the total $8354.85. 



